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THE PROGRESS OF ARKANSAS. 



Arkansas — pronounced Arkansaw — was carved out of that im- 
mense and productive region acquired by purchase from Prance in 
1803, when Thomas Jefferson was President of the United States, 
and Napoleon the Pirst was Emperor of Prance, at a cost to us of 
only $15,000,000. It extended from the British possessions on the 
north to the Gulf of Mexico on the south, and from the Missis- 
sippi Eiver on the east to the Eocky Mountains on the west. 

The mean average temperature of Arkansas is 60° Pah.; the 
mean average rain-fall is 49 inches. The country is generally 
healthy, except upon the streams that overflow. There are no 
extremes, as a general thing, of heat or cold, and the weather in 
the fall season of the year is delightful. 

Arkansas was settled by the French in 1670. A territorial gov- 
ernment was organized for it, under act of Congress of March 20, 
1819. On the 16th day of June, 1836, it was admitted as a State 
into the Union. 

According to the United States census reports, it had a popu- 
lation, in 1820, of 14,255 ; in 1830, of 30,388 ; in 1840, of 97,574 ; 
in 1850, of 209,897 ; in 1860, of 435,450 ; in 1870, of 481,471 ; in 
1880, of 802,525. 

The war between the States greatly interfered with and re- 
tarded the population and progress of the State. It is safe to say 
that the population of the State to-day is 1,000,000. In 1865, 
when the war closed, Arkansas was in an impoverished and de- 
plorable condition. Almost her entire territory had been occu- 
pied during the war by the contending forces of the Federal and 
Confederate armies ; the larger part of the property of the citizens 
had been destroyed or consumed, and the regular business of the 
country was almost entirely suspended. The people were discour- 
aged and greatly perplexed at the changed conditions, and by the 
great difficulty of procuring the means of subsistence. The slaves 
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had been liberated ; the citizens had been deprived of their horses ; 
mules, cattle, and domestic animals of almost every description 
were very scarce and hard to obtain. There was a great scarcity 
of money and of the necessaries of life. In many places the im- 
proved lands had been stripped of fences, houses, and orchards, and 
left bare. There was wide-spread poverty and dilapidation. Cot- 
ton, the staple product of the State (the growth of which had been 
almost entirely suspended, and much of which that was on hand 
in 1862 had been burned), bore a high price for several years after 
the war closed, and was a very important factor in the rapid recu- 
peration of the State, financially. 

The first legislature that convened after the war, in the winter 
of 1866 and '67, composed in large part of old soldiers of the Con- 
federate Army, passed an act of pardon and amnesty which pro- 
vided "that full and free pardon and amnesty be and the same 
are hereby granted to all persons, who, at any time after the 24th 
day of May, a.d. 1861, and before the 4th day of July, a.d. 
1865, may have committed any crime, or misdemeanor, against the 
State of Arkansas, rape only excepted, who shall not have been 
convicted thereof before the passage of this act." This legisla- 
ture also passed the act enlarging the rights of those who had been 
held as slaves, and of free persons of color, conferring upon them 
the full and equal benefits of the rights of personal security, per- 
sonal liberty, and private property, and all remedies and proceed- 
ings for their enforcement and protection. 

But the reconstruction acts of the Congress of the United 
States greatly retarded and obstructed the progress and prosperity 
of the State, and kept it, from early in 1867 to 1874, virtually 
under military surveillance and the domination of provost mar- 
shals, while the former slaves had been enfranchised and many 
of the best and leading men of the country were disfranchised. 
Under the maladministration of the State and county govern- 
ments, by those who were brought into power by these reconstruc- 
tion acts, the indebtedness of the State and of nearly all the coun- 
ties was enormously increased without any corresponding benefit. 

The entire State debt in March, 1867, was only about $3,400,- 
000, principal and interest. By September 30, 1874, the bonded 
debt of the State had been swelled to $12,205,846, bearing an 
interest of six per cent., or more. Of this amount $5,300,000 
were railroad aid bonds, and $3,005,846.05 were levee bonds, which 
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have since been decided by the Supreme Court of the State to have 
been issued without authority of law, and hence to be void. A 
constitutional amendment, adopted by the people in 1885, pro- 
hibits the payment of the railroad aid, levee, and Holford bonds 
as fraudulent and void. The undisputed debt of the State, prin- 
cipal and interest, now amounts to only about $5,000,000. There 
were issued also within the period aforesaid about $3,000,000 of 
Arkansas treasurer's certificates, much of which bore interest at 
five per cent, and some at eight per cent, per annum. These 
certificates were made receivable for all State, county, and munici- 
pal taxes, except the tax to pay interest on the public debt, and 
also for all debts due the State. Thus the revenues of the State 
were anticipated for years. County scrip, or warrants upon the 
county treasurer, in many counties, were purchasable, in 1874, at 
from fifteen to twenty-five cents on the dollar, and the State treas- 
urer's certificates of indebtedness at from twenty to twenty-five 
cents on the dollar. 

In the early part of 1875 the State had no money and no means 
of raising the small sum of about $1,300 to pay the public 
printer for printing the acts of the special session of the legisla- 
ture, convened by Governor Elisha Baxter, at which an act was 
passed calling the Constitutional Convention of 1874, which 
framed the present State constitution, and at the election for 
the adoption of which the Hon. A. H. Garland, now Attorney- 
General of the United States, was elected in October, 1874, Gov- 
ernor of the State. 

The adoption of this constitution, and the election of Mr. Gar- 
land to the office of governor, marked, if not a new era, a golden 
epoch in the history of the State. Confidence in the stability and 
integrity of public affairs, which had fled, was again, after a weary 
period of doubt, fear, and distress, restored, and peace, content- 
ment, and quiet prevailed throughout the State. The counties 
commenced to pay off their accumulated debts, and the floating 
indebtedness of the State began to be gradually absorbed from 
year to year, until now most of the counties are out of debt, and 
the State has paid off the treasurer's certificates of indebted- 
ness, the Loughborough bonds, devised to bridge over the State's 
straightened financial condition, and the Brooks-Baxter war bonds, 
issued to pay the expenses of the Brooks-Baxter "War of 1874. The 
State is now on a currency basis, and has money in her treasury. 
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Besides, she is this year, 1886, making thorough improvements 
upon her State House, and considerable improvements for the 
School for the Blind, the Deaf Mute Institute, the Lunatic 
Asylum, and erecting two new buildings within the walls of the 
State Penitentiary. She has reduced her taxes three mills on the 
dollar. 

The State has about 4,000 miles of navigable waters. Her 
lands are rich, producing abundant crops of the cereals, native 
and cultivated grasses, vegetables in great variety, and the most 
luscious small fruits, peaches, and apples, in the production, beauty, 
and flavor of which she is unsurpassed, if equaled by any other 
country. Arkansas apples, exhibited at the World's Fair and Cot- 
ton Centennial Exposition at New Orleans, in 1884, took one of 
the two gold medals and twelve special premiums, and, at the St. 
Louis Fair, in October, 1885, the fruits exhibited from Arkansas 
took the sweepstakes premium over all competitors. Her cotton, 
also, took the first premium at the Exposition at the city of New 
Orleans in 1884. At the North, Central and South American 
Exposition at New Orleans, in 1886, Arkansas took the first 
premium for the best collective exhibit of fruit, and for the best 
display of apples, and the first premium for the best fifty varieties 
of apples, the best forty varieties, the best twenty varieties, the 
best fifteen varieties, the best ten, the best five, the best three, and 
the best one varieties, and nine other special premiums. 

There are in Arkansas 30,000 square miles of land covered with 
the finest timber of almost all the useful varieties, amongst which 
are many varieties of valuable oak, black and white walnut, cy- 
press, poplar, gum, cedar, hickory, ash, locust, mulberry, cherry, 
linn, maple, pecan, catalpa, elm, and many other species, besides 
pine, of which it is estimated there is within her limits enough to 
make 40,000,000,000 feet of lumber. 

An inexhaustible wealth of minerals slumbers undeveloped in 
her bosom, consisting of lead, iron, zinc, copper, manganese, with 
various other minerals, besides coal, of which it is estimated she 
has 12,000 square miles. The Ouita Coal Company and Stiewell & 
Company are engaged in mining coal upon the Arkansas River, 
above Little Rock, the capital of the State, and upon the line of 
the Little Rock and Fort Smith Railroad. This coal is of excel- 
lent quality, as shown by the analysis of Dr. David Dale Owen, who 
made a geological reeonnoisance of the State some years ago. 
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Manganese mines are worked at Batesville, on White River, where 
there is said to be an abundance of the very best quality. 

Arkansas has 2,000,000 acres of lands which she offers to donate, 
in tracts of 160 acres, to actual settlers, and there are within her 
borders 5,525,680 acres subject to entry under the United States 
homestead laws, of which 160 acres can be had by paying fees 
amounting only to $18.70. The State also owns 70,000 acres of 
swamp lands, 817 acres of seminary lands, 16,000 acres of saline 
lands, and 15,000 acres of internal improvement lands, which she 
sells for $1.00 and $1.25 per acre. 

At the close of the war, in 1865, there were only thirty-eight 
miles of railroad in the State. Since then the Memphis and Little 
Bock Railroad has been completed to Little Rock, the capital of 
Arkansas, and the St. Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern Railroad 
has been built from St. Louis, Mo., through the State, from the 
north-east corner, via Little Rock, to Texarkana, a flourishing little 
city of 6,000 inhabitants, on the south-western border of the State, 
where the road enters the State of Texas, and where several other 
railroads converge. 

The Little Rock and Port Smith Railroad extends from the 
beautiful and prosperous city of Fort Smith, with a population of 
10,000 inhabitants, on the western boundary line of the State and 
the border of the Indian Territory, down the fertile and pictu- 
resque valley of the Arkansas, in sight of the Boston, Magazine, 
and Ozark Mountains, to the city of Little Rock, which is appro- 
priately called the City of Roses, from the many beautiful flowers 
grown there, and the great taste of her charming and elegant ladies 
displayed in their cultivation. This road will be extended soon, 
west across the Indian Territory. The Little Rock, Mississippi 
River and Texas Railroad, recently completed from Little Rock to 
Arkansas City, on the Mississippi River, and the Little Rock and 
Fort Smith Railroad, which connect at Little Rock and are now 
under one management, form what is called the Arkansas Valley 
Route, which crosses the Mississippi River at Arkansas City and 
connects at Leland, in the State of Mississippi, with the Mississippi 
Valley route from Memphis, Tennessee, by way of Vicksburg and 
Baton Rouge, to New Orleans. So we can leave Little Rock at 2.35 
o'clock, p.m., and take breakfast at New Orleans next morning. 
The Texas and St. Louis R.R., a narrow, but soon to be made a 
standard gauge road, from opposite Cairo, in Blinois, through the 
VOL. cxliii. — no. 357. 10 
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eastern and southern part of the State to Texarkana, passes, on the 
south bank of the Arkansas River, Pine Bluff, a city of over 6,000 
inhabitants, which is also on the line of the Arkansas Valley route, 
and is growing rapidly in trade, population, advantages, and facili- 
ties, and is supported by a most magnificent adjacent cotton coun- 
try. The Texas and St. Louis is called the Cotton Belt Eoute. All 
along its line are magnificent forests of oak, pine, cypress, and other 
valuable timbers, and lumber establishments abound. The lumber 
business in Arkansas has increased fourfold in the last decade. 
The Kansas City, Springfield and Memphis Eailroad is a magnifi- 
cent new road from Kansas City, Missouri, through the entire 
length of the State of Arkansas to Memphis, Tennessee. Besides 
these, there are many other new and excellent roads, among them 
the St. Louis and San Francisco Railroad, which enters the State 
in the north-west corner, in Benton County, and, passing through 
Benton, "Washington, and Crawford Counties, terminates now at 
Fort Smith, but is destined to be extended soon into Texas. This 
road passes the healthful and picturesque little city of Fayetteville, 
in Washington County, which nestles among the lovely elevations and 
charming valleys of the Boston Mountains and the head waters of 
the beautiful White River. Washington, and Benton, and other 
adjacent counties, constitute a wheat and fruit-growing country, 
par excellence. Arkansas has now about 2,000 miles of railroad in 
operation, and several new roads projected and in course of con- 
struction. 

According to the census of 1870, there were 49,424 farms in the 
State, with 7,597,296 acres, of which 1,859,821 acres were im- 
proved; in 1880 there were 94,433 farms with 12,061,547 acres, 
of which 3,595,603 acres were improved. The value of farms in 
1870 was $40,629,698; in 1880,174,249,409. The value of farm 
implements and machinery in 1870 was $2,237,409; in 1880, 
$4,637,497. 

The following figures will show the progress of Arkansas in 
material production during the decade ending in 1880 : 

Indian Cokn. Cotton. 

_ . , _ . , Bales. Bale*. 

1870.. 13^45. 1880..2M5M17. 1870 247,968. 1880 608,256. 

Hat. 

OATS. Tons. Tons. 

1870 523,777. 1880. ..2,219,822. 1870 6,839. 1880 23,295. 

Wheat Tobacco. 

VVHEAT - Lbs. Lbs. 

1870 741,736. 1880. ..1,269,715. 1870 594,866. 1880 970,220. 
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Hops. Cattle, other than Oxen. 

Lbs. Lbs. Value. Value. 

1870 625,064. 1880. . .1,444,077. 1870 ...$193,589. 1880 . ..$433,304. 

Houses. Sheep. 

Value. Value. 1870 .. .$161,077. 1880 ... $246,757. 

1870 ... .$92,013. 1880... $146,366. „ 

Swine. 
Mules and Asses. 1870 $ 841 i 39 . 1880. .$1,565,095. 

1870.... $36,204. 1880 ... .$87,052. « 

Butter. 
Milch Cows. Zbe m 

1870... $128,959. 1880 .. .$249,407. 1870. ..2,753,931. 1880. ..7,790,013. 

The total value of all farm products for the year 1879 was 
$43,796,261. We have no accurate statistics since 1880, but the 
increase has been very great. 

The interest in and provision for popular education indicates, 
more accurately perhaps than aught else, the progress and im- 
provement of any people. The school system of Arkansas, es- 
tablished by law in 1868, was revised in 1875, and its supervision 
given to a State Superintendent of Public Instruction. The present 
constitution provides that " intelligence and virtue being the safe- 
guards of liberty, and the bulwark of a free and good government, 
the State shall ever maintain a general, suitable, and efficient system 
of free schools, whereby all persons in the State, between the ages 
of six and twenty-one years, may receive gratuitous instruction." 
It authorizes the levy of a State school tax, not to exceed two 
mills on the dollar, in each year, on all taxable property of the 
State, and an annual per-capita tax of one dollar on every male 
inhabitant over twenty-one years of age ; and it provides further 
that the general assembly may authorize school districts to levy a 
special school tax not to exceed five mills on the dollar in any one 
year. This State school tax is levied and collected each year, 
and, under laws passed for that purpose, each school district votes 
the special district school tax annually. As a rule, all these dis- 
tricts vote the full five-mills tax. The sixteenth section in each 
township of thirty-six sections of land is set apart, under act of 
Congress, for school purposes. In 1876, the number of children 
entitled to education at the free schools, between the ages of six 
and twenty-one years, as enumerated, was 180,950 ; in 1877, 
203,567 ; 1884, 313,356, of whom 153,216 were enrolled in the 
schools. The enrollment of 1884 almost equaled the enumeration 
of the seven years preceding. In 1877, the apportionment of State 
school funds was $82,268; in 1884, $240,000. In 1876, the total 
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school revenue from all sources in the State was $194,445; in 1884 
it reached the sum of $931,404.10. In 1877, the whole number of 
school districts in the State was 1,127 ; in 1884, 3,337. In 1878, 
the number of teachers employed was 1,458 ; in 1884, 2,899. In 
1877, the value of school-houses and furniture belonging to the 
schools of the State was $170,422 ; in 1884, $384,827. 73|. The 
last seven years have witnessed the inauguration of an entirely 
new order of things, and nearly every considerable town in the 
State has erected one or more large, well-ventilated school build- 
ings of modern architecture. This may be also said of quite a 
number of smaller towns and of the rural districts. Eeally, the 
estimate of 1884 is under the real value. The city of Little Eock 
has school buildings and appurtenances of the value of $150,000. 
There is little room for doubt that the school-houses, furniture, 
and appliances of the public schools of the State are of the value 
now of $600,000. These schools in the rural districts are all open 
for three, and many of them for five months in each year ; and 
the towns, almost without exception, have a free school for fire 
months in each year, and those towns that have a population of 
one thousand maintain a free school from seven to ten months in 
each year. 

There is a growing demand in the State, generally, for longer 
terms, better houses, and for such improvement in teaching as will 
yield the fruits of virtue, intelligence, and practical knowledge 
combined. This growth in education has not been circumscribed 
by the narrow environment of race. The colored children have 
their separate schools and receive their pro rata of all taxes col- 
lected for school purposes. In 1884, of the 112,233 enrolled in 
all the schools of the State, 28,133 were colored children ; and of 
the 2,899 teachers employed, 582 were colored. The State has 
established at Pine Bluff a normal school for the special training 
of teachers for the colored schools, which, though it has been in 
operation but a few years, has met the expectations of its friends 
and is justly considered as one of the best schools in the State. 

The Arkansas Industrial University, situated at Payetteville, 
Washington County, is a fine institution under the control of an 
able faculty, and is sustained by the State. The State Teachers' 
Association, held at Morrilton in 1884, was attended by 114 teach- 
ers ; the Normal Institute at Greenwood in 1869, by 169 teachers 
for ten days ; the institute at Monticello by 104, and at Camden 
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by 88 ; in the same year more than half of the counties have 
County Teachers' Institutes which meet quarterly. 

In the hearts of the people of Arkansas there is a strong and 
growing lore for and a deep and abiding interest in the schools of 
the State. 

Few countries offer greater inducements and combine more 
advantages for the home-seeker and the capitalist than Arkansas. 
A cordial welcome is extended to the worthy, of whatever rank or 
condition, or from whatever country. 

Simon P. Hughes. 



